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set  for  students 


Program 

By  Deanna  Ball 

In  the  fall  of  1985,  the  provin- 
cial government  announced  the 
establishment  of  the  Futures 
program.  The  program  was 
established  to  break  the  “no- 
win”  cycle  unemployed  youths 
found  themselves  in. 

This  cycle  can  be  sum- 
marized in  the  often-spoken 
words,  “I  can’t  get  a job, 
because  I don’t  have  the  expe- 
rience, and  I can’t  get  the 
experience  unless  I get  a job.” 

At  the  onset  of  the  program 
the  government  provided  $133 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1985-86  and  estimated  that 
56,000  young  people  would  ben- 
efit from  this  support. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1986-87, 
the  government  has  provided 
$135  million,  with  the  goal  of 
assisting  60,000  unemployed 
youths. 

In  the  past  year,  to  be 
considered  eligible  a youth  had 
to  be:  under  25  years  of  age, 
out  of  work  and  out  of  school 


for  12  weeks  with  less  than  a 
grade  12  education;  out  of  work 
and  out  of  school  for  20  weeks 
with  a grade  12  education  (or 
more);  a disabled  youth  under 
29  who  had  been  out  of  school 
and  out  of  work  for  12  weeks; 
and  a resident  of  Ontario, 
legally  able  to  work  in  Can- 
ada. 

For  the  fiscal  year  of  1986-87, 
graduates  of  vocational  grade 
12,  if  they  fall  below  the 
literacy  level,  will  be  able  to 
obtain  assistance  as  well. 
"The  four-month  program 
offers  youths  the  experience 
necessary  to  obtain  a job  and 
the  skills  neccessary  to  main- 
tain a job.  In  return,  the  youth 
must  attend  three  hours  of 
school  a week  approved  by  the 
Futures  counsellor  outside  of 
regular  working  hours  that  will 
lead  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
grade  12  education.  Futures 
will  further  supply  the  extra 
money  to  pay  course  fees,  day 
car,  and  transportation. 

For  all  of  the  above,  “the 


i trainee  is  paid  the  provincial 
minimum  wage  during  the 
one-year  guarantee  . . . During 
this  period,  Futures  supports 
the  trainee  with  a $100  a week. 
Futures  pays  the  trainee  di- 
rectly. The  employer  may  not 
add  to  this  wage  in  any  way,”  a 
1985-86  Futures  pamphlet  said. 

However,  minimum  wage 
ranges  from  $3.50  for  youth 
under  16  years  of  age,  to  $3.65 
for  youth  18  to  16  years  of  age, 
to  4.10  for  people  over  18  years 
of  age.  $100  a week  for  five 
days  a week  for  eight  hours  of 
work,  totals  $2.50  an  hour. 

According  to  Ted  Schmidt  of 
the  Ministry  of  Skills  Develope- 
ment,  approximately  70  per 
cent  of  the  youths  involved  in 
the  Futures  program  have 
completed  the  course  and  have 
been  employed  after  three 
months.  There  are  no  statistics 
available  for  those  youths  that 
have  been  placed  in  jobs  they 
desired  or  on  the  number  of 
youths  who  have  entered  the 
course  and  lost  interest. 


Author  talks  about  career 


By  Deanna  Ball 

Edna  Staebler,  best-selling 
Canadian  author,  spoke  to  a 
disappointing  turnout  of  jour- 
nalism students  Feb.  9 at  the 
Doon  Campus. 

Staebler  who  is  best  known 
for  her  best-selling  book,  Food 
That  Really  Schmecks,  en- 
traced  the  audience  of  22,  with 
her  accounts  of  how  she  be- 
came a journalist,  how  she  got 
her  first  story  published  and 
her  experiences  during  her  ca- 
reer. 

“I  suppose  I started  writing 
in  my  head.  . . I always 
wanted  to  experience  the 
same  adventures  the  charac- 
ters in  books  did,”  said 
Staebler. 

Staebler  did,  in  fact,  man- 
age to  obtain  the  experiences 
she  so  desired  including  a 
stormy  ferry  ride,  which  en- 
abled her  later  to  travel  on  the 
Queen  Mary  . 

Staebler’ s first  article,  pub- 
lished in  Maclean’s  magazine, 
resulted  in  a daring  attempt  to 


take  an  article  directly  to  the 
publisher. 

“I  dressed  my  best.  I re- 
member I had  a hat  with 
feathers  on,  and  I walked  into 
the  building  where  Maclean’s 
was  at  the  time.  I walked  up 
to  the  security  guard  and 
asked  if  I could  see  the  editor. 
When  I got  there  I passed  a 
young  fellow  in  the  hall,  who 
asked  me  whom  I was  looking 
for,  when  I told  him,  he  in- 
troduced himself  as  the  editor 
and  took  my  story  from  me. 
He  then  commented  that 
usually  stories  are  submitted 
by  mail  and  returned  within  a 
week  or  two  at  the  most,  and 
that  I should  leave  the  story 
with  him.  I went  home  and 
within  a week  I received  word 
that  they  would  run  my  story  . 

When  asked  if  she  was  ever 
afraid,  Staebler  replied, “I 
didn’t  have  enough  sense  to  be 
afraid.” 

Staebler  has  been  commend- 
ed for  her  “wit,  warmth,  and 


insight,”  by  Pierre  Berton 
who  said  that  of  all  the  writers 
he  knows  she  has  the  best  ear 
for  “the  flavour  of  speech  . . . 
the  cadence  of  language.” 

This  is  seen  clearly  in  a 
passage  from  her  book  Cape 
Breton  Harbour,  in  the  re- 
sponse of  the  amiable  fisher- 
man in  Neil’s  Harbour. 
Staebler  had  been  taking  notes 
for  days,  during  her  stay.  The 
fisherman  looked  at  her  slow- 
ly and  said,  “Always  scribb- 
lin’, ain’t  you?”  And  then  the 
weathered  seaman  tilted  his 
head  and  added:  “Men  was 
sayin’  the  other  day  seems 
just  loike  you  be  one  of  us.” 
Staebler,  apart  from  produc- 
ing a numerous  amount  of 
magazine  stories,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Toronto  Women’s 
Press  Club,  an  honour  she 
received  after  her  second  ar- 
ticle was  published,  a member 
of  the  Media  Club  in  Toronto, 
a member  of  the  Canadian’s 
Authors’  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Writer’s  Union 


Unique  course  still  has  hopes 


By  Dan  Schiller 

There  was  an  unique  course 
being  offered  through  continu- 
ing education  at  the  Stratford 
campus  of  Conestoga  College. 

The  course  was  called  cre- 
ative lunchbagging,  and  in- 
volves creating  different  lunch 
ideas  for  mothers  who  have  to 
have  their  children  bussed  to 
school. 

Jane  Hoffman,  of  continuing 
education  at  Stratford  campus, 
said  the  course  started  through 
the  community.  Hoffman  said 
a few  people  in  the  Milverton 
and  Listowel  area  came  up 
with  the  idea  and  approached 
the  continuing  education  com- 


mittee in  Stratford.  The  com- 
mittee in  turn  approached  the 
College. 

“By  spring,  you  are  tired  of 
making  the  same  peanut  butter 
sandwiches,  you  want  a 
change,”  said  Hoffman. She 
added  that  most  of  the  kids  in 
the  area  were  bussed  to  school, 
so  they  usually  take  a lunch 
every  day. 

“It  is  dreadful  having  to 
make  a lunch  everyday,”  said 
Hoffman  about  the  routine  a> 
mother  can  get  into  after  mak- 
ing lunches  for  the  entire 
school  year. 

The  course,  which  was  only 
going  to  be  one  three-hour 


workshop  received  an  enroll- 
ment of  only  three  people.  This 
was  not  enough  to  have  the 
course,  so  it  failed. 

“Part  of  the  reason  it  failed, 
was  because  it  was  offered  in 
the  winter,”  said  Hoffman.  She 
said  since  the  course  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Milverton  public 
school,  many  people  would 
have  to  drive  through  nasty 
winter  conditions. 

Hoffman  did  say  that  it  is  not 
the  end  of  the  course.  She  hopes 
to  get  the  course  under  way 
again  next  yeari- 

“I’m  sure  the  course  will  run 
sometime,  the  idea  definately 
has  merit.  We  will  be  glad  to 
get  it  going.” 


Standing  tall 


Two  workmen  repair  the  smokestack  at  the  Doon  campus 
power  plant.  Terry  De  Souza/Spoke 


Teaching  goes  videodisk 


By  Carolyn  Willis 

Doon  campus  is  the  home  of 
a research  and  development 
project  called  Goldcoin  that 
was  started  by  seven  Ontario 
colleges,  including  Conestoga, 
in  1984. 

The  idea  behind  starting 
Goldcoin  was  to  develop  com- 
puter-controlled videodisk  in- 
struction modules,  an  ad- 
vanced form  of  instructional 
equipment  for  students  and 
faculty. 

The  Goldcoin  consortium, 
which  also  includes  colleges  in 
North  Bay,  Sarnia,  Welland, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Peterborough 
and  Brockville,  contributed 
$700,000  towards  the  project. 
Funding  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment totalled  $2.6  million. 

Larry  Rechsteiner,  associate 
director  of  academic  planning 
at  Conestoga,  oversees  the 
operations  at  Doon.  At  present 
there  are  no  classes  using  the 


Goldcoin  equipment  because 
things  are  still  in  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

The  federal  grant  was  used 
up  long  ago  and  funds  have 
become  a problem.  There  are 
10  videodisk  display  terminals 
for  classes  of  20  students  and 
faculty.  Conestoga  instructor 
John  Scott  who  is  a part-time 
Goldcoin  employee  said, 
“There  has  been  no  additional 
federal  or  provincial  money 
coming  in,  to  my  knowledge, 
since  April,  1985. 

The  government  was  inter- 
ested in  having  some  expertise 
in  Ontario  to  produce  teaching 
materials  using  this  new  tech- 
nology. Making  the  disks  takes 
a lot  of  time  and  money,  and 
Goldcoin  is  working  on  two  of 
them.  One  side  of  such  disk 
holds  30  minutes  of  information 
(54,000  still  pictures).  The 
voice  and  projected  images  are 
designed  to  help  students  learn 
more  quickly. 
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Communication 

Sexuality  in  its  highest  form  is  communication,  but  in 
its  lowest,  is  merely  egotism.  Music  is  supposed  to  be 
communicative  in  the  same  way  and  not  a self-centered  \ 
fart.  Speech  and  writing  should  communicate  as  well.  In 
fact,  living  is  about  communicating  with  others.  It  is  not 
about  showcasing  oneself  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 

Who  really  cares  if  you  have  an  athlete’s  aerobic 
fitness  level,  or  an. extended  vocal  range,  a rare  disease, 
or  an  embarrassing  problem.  Most  people  do  not.  Friends 
will.  But,  mainstream  North  America  does  not. 

People  are  forgetting  to  communicate  with  each  other, 
to  listen  attentively,  to  note  body  posture,  vocal  tone, 
inflection  and  cadence.  People  just  do  not  care  about 
anyone  else  any  more. 

They  do  care  about  themselves  though.  They  are 
interested  in  what  they  are  doing  and  are  possessed  to 
tell  everyone  they  come  into  contact  with  how  well  they 
do  this  or  that  and  how  exciting  it  is  to  be  this  or  that,  or 
try  to  impress  with  how  much  this  costs  or  how  many 
hours  that  took  and  how  high  a mark  they  got  on  this 
assignment  or  that  test.  It  is  sickening. 

A honest  individual  must  go  far  to  find  a worthwhile 
companion  with  whom  he  can  communicate.  There  are  so 
many  of  these  “stuffed  shirts”  and  “stuffed  blouses” 
around.  They  lie  in  wait  with  an  itching  anticipation  to 
falsely  befriend  a passing  stranger  and  unload  their 
reeking  self-ascending  pile  of  shit  in  the  stranger’s 
politely  open  orifice.  The  stranger  may  then  turn  on  his 
new  “friend”  and  accost  him  with  a stranger  load  until  a 
veritable  architecture  of  waste  affronts  passerbys. 

Let  us  be  honest.  Is  it  only  you  who  can  succeed?  Is  it 
only  you  who  can  take  a great  picture  or  write  a great 
story?  Is  it  only  you  how  can  put  a great  magazine,  or 
newspaper,  together?  What  have  your  parents  taught 
you!  Is  everything  a competition!  I hear  no  starting 
pistol.  I see  no  finish  line. 

It  might  be  terrifying  to  come  back  to  reality  and  see 
that  you  are  limiting  yourself  with  your  egotism,  to  see 
that  you  can  get  no  better  if  you  think  that  you  are  all 
ready  the  greatest.  Others  are  realistic  and  understand 
themselves.  They  know  where  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses  lie  and  are  strengthening  their  weaknesses.  If 
you  want  to  keep  up  — to  be  the  best  — then,  maybe  you 
should  do  the  same.  It  is  in  your  best  interest. 

Let  other  people  have  the  power  to  teach  you,  to 
suggest  better  ways.  Open  your  eyes.  Listen.  I 

By  Scott  Russell 


Question  of  the  Week 

Should  Spoke  run  more  personal  ads? 


“I  think  so.  It  would  be  good  for 
the  students  to  involve  them- 
selves in  the  paper.”  Linda 
Caron — Accounting,  1st  year. 


“It  can  get  more  students 
involved.  It’ll  be  another  rea- 
son to  pick  up  the  paper.” 
Pamela  Beale — Accounting,  1st 
year. 


“Yes,  but  it’s  too  much  money. 
For  college  students,  three 
dollars  is  too  much.”  Kim 

Dykstra — 1 st  year. 


“Sure.  It  can  enlighten  people 
in-  the  college  about  things 
going  on  and  it  would  give  it  a 
more  personal  touch.”  Wayne 
Karlsen — Accounting,  1st  year. 


Precious  love  should  survive  life’s 


By  Jayne  Noble 

If  not  for  external  pressures  wouldn’t 
life  be  ideal.  Can  you  imagine,  if  only 
for  a minute,  what  a joy  life  would  be  if 
we  were  free  from  the  pressures  that 
surround  us. 

It  all  starts  at  a very  early  age.  Our 
parents  have  complete  control  over 
every  aspect  of  our  life.  The  pressure 
starts  here.  We  are  told  to  dress  a 
certain  way,  think  certain  things  and 
aspire  for  certain  goals.  When  we 
become  teenagers  the  pressure  be- 
comes more  intense.  Suddenly  the 
pressure  is  on  to  drink,  smoke,  date, 
drive  and  a host  of  other  ‘in’  things.  It  is 
a rough  time.  Just  when  kids  are 
discovering  who  they  are  and  where 
they  fit  in,  they  are  being  bombarded 
Dy  numerous  external  influences. 


For  the  majority  who  make  it 
through  the  teen-years  the  natural 
progression  is  to  enter  into  a rela- 
tionship. This  generally  comes  in  the 
form  of  marriage,  although  marriage 
is  not  as  expected  as  in  the  past. 
Marriage  is  not  without  its  pressures. 
Married  couples  are  expected  to  do 
many  things  but  most  of  all  they  are 
expected  to  stay  together  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  But  marriages  break  down. 
Even  if  two  people  love  each  other, 
external  pressures  can  be  too  much 
sometimes. 

Even  though  some  marriages  end  the 
love  that  was  there  from  the  start 
remains.  And  if  those  who  are  involved 
are  smart  they  will  hang  on  to  that 
love.  Love  can  be  destroyed  as  easily  as 
it  is  built,  but  to  destroy  a love  is 
throwing  away  part  of  yourself.  Per- 


haps, as  is  the  case  in  some  marriages, 
two  people  find  themselves  moving  in 
different  directions.  This  doesn’t  neces- 
sarily mean  they  don’t  love  each 
other. 

Too  often  bitterness,  hatred  and 
resentment  smother  the  feelings  that 
once  brought  two  people  together. 
Some  are  under  the  impression  that 
love  gets  thrown  out  with  the  marriage 
licence  or  the  gold  band.  But  does  it 
need  to  be  this  way?  I would  like  to 
think  not.  I like  instead  to  think  that 
anything  worth  feeling  in  the  first  place 
is  worth  keeping  in  the  end.  In  order  to 
do  this  both  people  must  want  to  keep 
loving  each  other  in  whatever  capacity 
fits  their  needs. 

Love  between  two  people  is  a pre- 
cious thing,  to  be  cherished  and 


pressures 

enjoyed.  It  should  not  be  twisted  into 
something  ugly  when  the  pressure  is 
on.  Instead  it  can  be  delicately  held  on 
to  and  maintained,  if  those  involved 
really  care.  When  people  find  them- 
selves taking  different  directions  with 
their  life,  does  it  mean  that  they 
automatically  stop  caring  for  the  per- 
son they  have  spent  so  much  time  with? 
How  can  someone  just  stop  caring 
about  their  former  partner?  Not  only 
do  I think  it  is  a hard  thing  to  do,  I 
wonder  why  anyone  would  want  to, 
especially  if  the  two  people  still  love 
each  other. 

For  those  people  out  there,  and  I 
know  there  are  some,  who  have  been 
able  to  do  just  that,  I say  bravo.  Quite 
possibly  they  have  done  what  most 
people  who  are  together  can  not  even 
do;  love  each  other. 
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Authentic  friendship  found  at  the  Edelweiss 


Jim  O’Keefe  Dan  Schiller/Spoke 


By  Dan  Schiller 

Great  food,  excellent  service 
and  old-fashioned  friendship 
highlight  the  menu  at  the 
Edelweiss  Tavern. 

The  Tavern,  located  at  the 
corner  of  Homer  Watson  Bou- 
levard and  Manitou  Drive  in 
Kitchener  (10  minutes  from  the 
college),  offers  an  elaborate 
menu  to  a wide  variety  of  peo- 
ple. 

Jim  O’Keefe,  manager  of  the 
tavern,  said  that  the  customers 
range  from  blue  collar 
workers,  to  business  execu- 
tives, to  students.  He  did  admit 
though  that  most  of  the  busi- 
ness doesn’t  come  from  stu- 
dents. 

“We  haven’t  really  gone 
after  (the  students),”  said 
O’Keefe,  adding  that  students 
must  have  some  notion  that  the 
Edelweiss  Tavern  is  a “work- 
ing guy’s  bar.” 

The  bar  is  actually  clean, 


tidy  and  full  of  friendly  people. 
“We  pride  ourselves  on  food 
service  and  atmosphere.” 

Things  that  help  make  up  the 
cosy  atmosphere,  include  a 
shuffle  board  table,  video 
games,  and  two  television 
screens,  which  are  always 
tuned  to  satellite  sports  chan- 
nels. 

One  room,  the  pub  room,  is  a 
rectangular  room  containing  a 
small  video  screen,  the  shuffle 
board  table  and  the  video 
games.  This  is  the  room  mostly 
used  for  lunch  and  leisurely 
dinners. 

Ajoining  the  pub,  is  a closed- 
in  patio  with  a fireplace.  In  this 
room,  there  are  long  tables 
which  can  accommodate  large 
groups.  Also,  the  entrance  to 
this  room  is  sealed  by  a 
light-sensitive  glass  sliding 
door.  This  allows  for  privacy,  if 
wanted. 

The  third  room,  which  is  only 
in  operation  in  the  evening,  is 


the  Sports  room  where  a giant 
ten-foot  by  eight-foot  television 
screens  athletic  events.  This 
room  doubles  during  the  day  as 
part  of  the  ballroom. 

The  ballroom  is  the  largest 
room  at  the  tavern  and  is  open 
during  the  day  for  a hot  buffet. 
This  room  can  also  be  rented 
out  for  a private  party. 

The  entire  tavern  is  fully 
licsenced,  and  charges  $1.90  for 
a 13  oz.  draught  beer,  $2.10  for 
a regular  beer,  $2.20  for  a shot 
and  $4.10  for  a 34  oz.  draught. 
The  prices  seem  fair,  since  the 
tavern  is  packed  everyday  at 
noon,-  and  most  nights  during 
the  week,  said  O’Keefe. 

Also,  the  tavern  sets  up 
themes  involving  certain 
drinks.  The  specific  drink  is 
marked  at  a special  price.  An 
example  of  the  types  of  drinks 
put  on  sale  are  Caesars,  Long 
Island  Iced  Tea,  or  sometimes 
a certain  brand  of  beer. 

“It’s  a casual  type  of  place, 


you  can  come  in  with  a date,  or 
with  a bunch  of  guys,”  said 
O’Keefe. 

“If  you’re  going  to  eat  the 
food  here,  you’d  better  be 
hungry,”  warned  0‘Keefe  jok- 
ingly. 

The  waitresses  are  continu- 
ing to  wear  their  leather  leder- 
hosen,  and  are  always  willing 
to  assist  the  customer  in  any 
way.  O’Keefe  cannot  recall  any 
complaints,  and  said,  “service 
is  always  quick  and  customers 
don’t  have  to  wait  very  long.” 

Edelweiss  Tavern  records 
have  shown  a growth  pattern 
from  year  to  year.  O’Keefe 
attributes  this  success  to  the 
people  who  have  eaten  there 
once,  and  return  in  the  future 
with  friends. 

The  Edelweiss  tavern  is  open 
seven  days  a week,  Monday 
through  Saturday  from  11:30 
a.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  and  Sundays 
from  noon  until  8 p.m. 


Confused 

To  the  Editor: 

I pick  up  your  newspaper 
each  Monday  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  available  and  I gener- 
ally find  it  very  informing  and 
easy  to  read.  However,  I feel 
that  I must  write  to  you 
regarding  the  cartoon  in  the 
Monday,  Feb.  2 issue. 

The  cartoon  shows  a three- 
dimensional  box-like  object 
with  two  large  X’s  on  the  top. 
There  also  appears  to  be  a 
steering  wheel  (perhaps  with  a 
person  sitting  in  front  of  it?) 
beneath  one  of  the  X’s.  As  well, 
the  words  “make  a”  are  writ- 
ten in  large  italic  letters  on  the 
front  of  the  box. 

I normally  have  no  difficulty 
understanding  the  editorial 
cartoons  in  most  newspapers 
(including  Spoke),  but  this  one 
leaves  me  quite  confused  in- 
deed. I even  questioned  several 
other  people  regarding  their 
impression  of  the  drawing,  and 
none  of  them  had  any  ideas  ei- 
ther. 

Most  of  us  agree  that  the 
cartoonist  was  trying  to  repre- 
sent an  automobile  of  sorts, 
assuming  that  what  I think  is  a 
steering  wheel  is,  indeed,  a 
steering  wheel.  Also,  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  Week,  directly  below 
the  cartoon,  asks,  “Should 
guys  pay  more  car  insur- 
ance?” 

I am  certain  that  the  confu- 
sion regarding  this  drawing  is 
not  limited  to  broadcasting 
students,  so  I feel  that  you 
would  be  doing  a great  service 
to  the  students  and  staff  at  this 
college  if  you  would  explain  the 
intended  meaning  of  this  car- 
toon in  your  next  fine  issue  of 
Spoke. 

Brian  French,  BRT  first- 
year 

Explanation: 

In  an  effort  to  alleviate  the 
confusion  surrounding  the  car- 
toon in  our  Feb.  2 issue,  I 
volunteer  the  following  expla- 
nation. 

The  cartoon  that  appeared 
was  a fragment  of  its  original 
form.  I made  an  editorial 
decision  to  reject  the  first  draft 
that  was  submitted  to  me,  thus 
leaving  the  cartoonist  precious 
little  time  to  make  adequate 
revisions. 

The  cartoon,  or  puzzle  if  you 
like,  did,  in  fact,  represent, 
“Two  wrongs  make  a right.” 

Thank  you  for  your  patience 
and  understanding  in  waiting 
for  my  reply. 

Jayne  Noble,  editor. 


Penis  Envy 

To  the  editor: 

We  are  writing  in  regards  to 
your  column  Barefoot,  preg- 
nant and  working  nine  to  five. 

First  off,  we  would  like  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to 
all  the  mothers  of  the  world  for 
if  not  for  their  careful  nurtur- 
ing, washing,  and  especially 
meal  preparing  iskills  — we 
would  not  have  the  strength  to 
write  this  letter,  let  alone  even 
exist. 

We  believe  in  women  having 
rights.  We  can  accept  them 
making  a living  in  predomi- 
nantly male-populated  trades. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


In  fact,  we  encourage  it.  We 
believe  they  are  capable  of 
performing  the  job-related 
tasks  as  well  as  their  male  co- 
workers. 

What  really  angers  us  is  the 
columnist’s  burning  bra  rheto- 
ric towards  males.  Please  note 
that  we  did  not  need  foul 
language  to  express  our  con- 
cerns since  we  are  certainly 
above  that! 

Is  it  really  that  hard  to  add 
detergent,  bleach  and  fabric 
softener  to  a load  of  laundry? 
Are  men  not  capable  of  se- 
parating colors  and  fabrics? 


Because  we  like  our  beer  so 
cold,  we  suppose  the  columnist 
Would  think  that  we  would  not 
be  able  to  select  any  other 
temperature  than  cold  for  the 
,wash  water? 

Time  out ...  we  are  back.  We 
almost  missed  Fred  with  the 
glazed  doughnuts  on  the 
truck  — get  real,  baby! 

According  to  StatsCanada, 
less  females  are  cooking  for 
their  families  each  year  and 
household-chore  sharing  is  on 
the  rise.  For  Christ  sake,  I even 
do  the  shopping  in  my  family! 
We  know  many  women  who 


cannot  cook  anything  more 
than  just  basic  items  and  we 
know  many  males  who  are  able 
to  cook  basic  meals  just  as 
well.  Just  think,  men  can  even 
open  those  tough-to-open  lids 
without  making  a painstaking 
effort. 

Basically,  we  feel  that  the 
female  population  realizes  the 
facts  and  that  perhaps  the 
columnist  wrote  her  column 
out  of  frustration;  her  prob- 
lem — penis  envy! 

Second-year  management 
studies  students  Mark  Lorentz 
and  Tony  Karais 


Conestoga  Grads 


You've  come  a long  way 
Now  go  the  distance. 


If  you're  pursuing  a career  in  finance, 
look  into  the  advantages  of  becom- 
ing a Certified  General  Accountant. 

In  industry,  government  and 
commerce,  the  demand  for  CGAs  is 
growing.  That's  why  membership 
has  increased  by  over  70%  in  the  last 
five  years. 

As  a CGA  you'll  receive  computer 
integrated  training  - a pre-requisite 
for  tomorrow's  successful  managers. 
You'll  attain  your  designation  as  you 
work  in  an  accounting  position 
Relevant  college  courses  will  earn  you 
advanced  credit  standing 

Become  a member  of  Canada's 
fastest  growing  body  of  professional 
accountants.  To  learn  how,  return  the 


coupon  below.  Or  call  (416)  593-1103. 
(ToU  free  1-800-268-8022.) 


r 


1 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


COLLEGE 


Mail  toi  Certified  General  Accountants  Association  of 
Ontario,  480  University  Avenue,  4th  Floor,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5G 1V2. 

d)  Certified 

General  Accountants 
^ CGA  Association  of  Ontario  ^ 


4 
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Will  scholarships  guarantee  team  success? 


By  Randy  Hicks 

The  big  question  these  days 
in  Ontario  college  varsity 
sports  is  whether  or  not  to 
adopt  a scholarship  program 
and  whether  the  program  will 
guarantee  success  to  the 
school’s  sport  teams. 

Conestoga  doesn’t  have  a 
scholarship  program  and  the! 
Conestoga  hockey  team  sits  iri 
fifth  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Tier  I division  of  the  Ontario 
College  Athletic  Association 
(OCAA)  with  a 1-18  record.  The 
top  Tier  I team  from  Humber, 
having  a 14-3  record,  has  the 
largest  scholarship  program 
offering  maximum  financial 
aid  to  six  team  members. 
Humber  also  boasts  the  best 
record  in  Tier  I men’s  basket- 
ball, 15-2,  and  offers  the  most 
scholarships  in  this  sport  as 
well. 

“Without  them  (scholar- 
ships) you’re  not  going  to  get 
the  best  players.  Most  of  the 
schools  in  Toronto  offer  them. 
We’re  fighting  them  for  the 
same  students.  If  we  don’t  offer 
scholarships  and  they  do  we’re 
not  going  to  get  the  besl 
athletes,”  said  Jim  Fox,  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  Programs  and 
Facilities  and  the  basketball 
co-ordinator  for  Humber  Col- 
lege. 


The  effectiveness  of  a schol- 
arship program  in  the  OCAA  is! 
open  to  speculation  and  its 
popularity  varies  from  school) 
to  school.  Eric  Fagen,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  OCAA,  said 
scholarships  have  had  a defi- 
nite hand  in  the  success  of  the 
Humber  teams. 

“In  men’s  hockey  there  are| 
players  who  were  originally 
planning  to  go  to  other  col-| 
leges.  Terry  Griffith  was  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  Sheridan. 
Bill  Fordy  (the  fifth  highest 
scorer  in  the  OCAA)  was  sup- 
posed to  be  going  to  Seneca, 
another  player  was  going  to  go 
to  Georgian,  so  I think  it  had  an 
impact  on  their  hockey  pro- 
gram,” said  Fagen. 

Fagen  said  the  use  of  schol- 
arships is  a probable  reason  for 
the  separation  of  teams  into 
Tier  I and  Tier  II  divisions, 
with  the  stronger  teams  play- 
ing on  the  Tier  I side. 

Currently  in  Tier  I men’s 
hockey,  three  of  the  five  teams 
are  using  scholarships  in  one 
form  or  another  to  attract 
players,  another  team, Geor- 
gian, is  considering  a scholar- 
ship program  for  the  future 
and  Conestoga  remains  the 
only  school  opposed  to  scholar- 
ships. 

In  Tier  I men’s  basketball 
eight  out  of  11  teams  (Humber, 


Seneca,  Mohawk,  Sheridan, 
Centennial,  Fanshawe,  St. 
Clair  and  Algonquin)  have 
scholarship  programs  in  place. 
Algonquin  and  George  Brown 
are  considering  bringing  in 
scholarships  and  again  Cones- 
toga is  opposed. 

Dan  Young,  athletics  co-or- 
dinator for  Conestoga  College 
said  the  idea  of  scholarships  at 
Conestoga  was  considered 
about  three  years  ago  and  it 
was  decided  not  to  use  them  for 
several  reasons. 

Young  named  a lack  of  funds 
for  a full  financial  aid  pro- 
gram, the  situation  found  in  the 
United  States  regarding  good 
athletes  with  minimal  educa- 
tions and  the  lack  of  a Toronto- 
sized  population  base  to  draw 
athletes  from  as  reasons  sup- 
porting the  Conestoga  posi- 
tion. 

Athletic  financial  aid  pro- 
grams are  a definite  benefit  to 
some  Toronto  schools  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  programs. 
OCAA  guidelines  allow  schol- 
arships to  be  handed  out  on  a 
tuition  basis  only  and  they  will 
be  revoked  if  students  don’t 
have  passing  grades.  Although 
the  aid  programs  vary  from 
school  to  school,  the  schools  are 
not  allowed  to  make  payments 
to  students  higher  than  the  cost 
of  tuition  for  a given  year. 


“The  attempt  was  to  have 
control,  otherwise  some  col- 
leges might  find  themselves  in 
a bidding  war.  They  didn’t 
want  to  get  involved  in  the 
same  bonanza  that  exists  down 
in  the  States.  Our  colleges 
couldn’t  afford  to  give  the 
same  scholarships  that  exist  in 
the  United  States,  but  God 
knows  what  could  happen  over 
a few  years,  given  the  right 
conditions  and  then  we  could  be 
in  a real  mess,”  said  Fagen. 

Because  of  the  restriction  on 
the  amount  of  funding  Cones- 
toga wouldn’t  be  able  to  draw 
athletes  away  from  the  Toronto 
teams. 

“I  guess  we’re  fortunate 
being  in  Toronto.  We  find  it 
easier  than  out  in  Conestoga. 
How  many  students  are  going 
to  say  I’m  going  to  go  to 
Conestoga  (from  Toronto),” 
said  Alec  Barbier,  Manager  of 
Athletics  at  George  Brown  Col- 
lege. 

“To  go  to  Conestoga  you 
have  to  pay  room  and  board. 
You  have  to  buy  meals,  and 
that  can  add  up  quite  a bit,” 
said  Barbier. 

Barbier  said  George  Brown 
is  currently  short  of  money  for 
scholarships  but  that  may 
change  if  support  comes  from 
the  future  formation  of  an 
athletic  allumni  association  at 


George  Brown.  Barbier  admit- 
ted to  having  a “middle  of  the 
road”  position  on  scholar- 
ships. 

Barbier  said  the  reasons  for 
George  Brown’s  own  athletic 
misfortunes  (sixth  place  in 
basketball  in  the  OCAA  making 
them  the  bottom  Toronto 
team)  may  not  entirely  be  a 
result  of  the  lack  of  scholar- 
ships. 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  put  all 
the  blame  on  scholarships.  I 
think  maybe  at  our  college  it 
might  be  our  program  and 
what  we  offer  and  how  we  do. 
Maybe  it’s  just  a bad  crop 
coming  in.  There  are  a lot  of 
areas  you  have  to  examine. 
Look  at  Centennial,  Sheridan 
and  Fanshawe.  Why  are  they 
not  up  there.  Look  at  what’s 
happening  in  the  United  States. 
Look  at  how  much  money  they 
give  out.  Why  aren’t  they  all 
winning.” 

“In  reality,  in  order  to  run  a 
successful  varsity  program, 
whether  it’s  tiddily  winks  or 
hockey  there  are  a number  oi 
components  that  are  needed.  I 
guess  now  we’re  finding  the 
scholarship  is  one  of  them,  buf 
you  also  have  to  have  the 
administrative  structure  in 
place.  You  have  to  have  the 
coaching  in  place.  You  have  to 
have  recruiting  in  place.” 


Condors  lose 


The  hockey  Condors 
played  their  final  road  game 
of  the  1986-87  regular  season 
at  Seneca  College’s  Newn- 
hamn  Campus  in  Toronto 
Feb.  12.  They  were  glad  to 
leave  after  being  trounced 
19-8  by  the  playoff-bound 
Seneca  Braves. 

The  first  period  was  very 
physical  as  both  teams  were 
handing  out  stiff  body- 
checks.  Seneca  opened  the 
scoring  barrage  only  19  sec- 
onds into  the  game  on  a goal 
by  the  Braves’  leading 
scorer  Don  Starkell,  who 
eventually  finished  the 
game  with  five  goals  and 
four  assists.  The  first  period 
ended  with  Seneca  leading 
5-2.  Conestoga’s  goals  were 
scored  by  Dan  Miller  assist- 
ed by  Chris  Dunlop,  and  by 
Randall  DeMone  from  Dun- 
lop. 

The  second  period  was 
nearly  a replay  of  the  first 
with  Seneca  scoring  only  28 
seconds  into  the  peroid.  The 
Seneca  offence  was  merci- 
less towards  the  Condor  de- 
fensive corps  as  they  fired 
shot  after  shot  at  Condor 
starting  goaltender  Ken 
Bezruki,  who  was  replaced 


by  Dave  Jensen  at  the  half- 
way mark  of  the  period.  The 
score  stood  11-4  Seneca  after 
40  minutes,  with  Conestoga’s 
markers  coming  from  Brad 
Bender  assisted  by  DeMone 
and  Dunlop,  and  from  Billy 
Bishop  with  an  unassisted 
tally. 

The  third  period  was  more 
of  the  same  as  Seneca  out- 
scored  Conestoga  8-4  to  cap 
the  victory.  Conestoga’s 
goals  were  scored  by 
Bender,  who  scored  twice, 
Dave  Petteplace,  and  Bish- 
op. 

NOTES.  . . The  Condor 
star  of  the  game  was  Chris 
Dunlop,  who  assisted  on  five 
goals.  Other  honorable  men- 
tions go  to  linemates  De- 
Mone, one  goal  and  four 
assists,  and  Bender,  three 
goals. 

. The  Condor’s  road  record 
this  year  was  1-9,  with  their 
only  win  being  a 5-4  score 
against  Georgian  Nov.  19, 
1986.  . . The  eight  goals  they 
scored  was  the  most  in  a 
game  this  year,  while  the  19 
they  gave  up  was  also  a 
season-high.  . . The  Condors 
are  a dismal  1-18. 


Chris  Dunlop  of  the 
Conestoga  hockey  Con- 
dors has  been  named  ath- 
lete of  the  week  for  the 
week  of  Feb.  9. 

He  collected  five  assists 
in  a 19-8  defeat  by  the 
Seneca  Braves  in  a On- 
tario Colleges  Athletic 
Association  (OCAA) 
game  Feb.  12. 

Dunlop^  is  currently 
enrolled  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Early  Childhood 
Education  (ECE)  pro- 
gram at  Doon. 


The  intramural  team  of 
the  week  for  the  week  of 
Feb.  9 is  the  Molsun 
Express  from  the  intra- 
mural contact  hockey 
league. 

Team  members  are: 
Dave  Mills,  Kirk  Demp- 
sey, Graham  Hart,  Scotl 
Long,  Darren  Boutilier, 
Kevin  Mehring,  Paul  Ed- 
wards, Ken  Bezruki, 
Barry  Wamboldt  (cap- 
tain), Mark  Knight,  Chris 
Brownell,  Brett  Morrow, 
Todd  Hutton,  Rich  Datz. 


How  to  win  your  hockey  pool 


By  Dave  Millea 

Okay,  I admit  the  headline  is 
a bit  misleading.  Yes,  the 
possibility  exists  that  you’ll 
read  this  article  on  how  to  win 
a hockey  pool — and  you’ll 
still  lose. 

Well,  that’s  my  way  of  saying 
there  is  no  money-back  guar- 
antee on  these  suggestions,  but 
if  you  do  take  note  of  the  ideas 
listed  below,  your  chances  for 
winning  the  pool  should  in- 
crease. 

First,  it  should  be  said  that 
hockey  pools  — if  they  involve 
any  money  at  all  — are  illegal. 
But  so  are  speeding,  drinking 
and  driving,  littering,  and  bet- 
ting on  National  Football 
League  (NFL)  games  and  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  deter  too  many 
people. 

Nevertheless,  care  should  be 
taken.  If  you’re  dealing  in 
large  sums  of  money,  it’s 
conceivable  you  could  be 
caught.  So  you  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  chances,  and 
speaking  of  chance  that’s  pre- 
cisely what  you  want  to  avoid 
when  it  comes  time  to  select 
your  team  in  the  hockey  pool. 

Now  that  Rendez-Vous  ’87  is 
history,  the  National  Hockey 
League  (NHL)  now  heads  for 
the  final  turn  as  there  are 
between  20-25  games  to  play  for 
each  team.  It’s  playoff  time  so 
here  are  a few  tips  which 
should  make  you  a better 
hockey  pool  player,  and  possib- 
ly increase  your  winning 
chances. 

Invest  a considerate  amount 
of  time  into  pre-draft  prepara- 
tion. That  is,  don’t  show  up  to 
the  draft  table  with  just  a list  of 
last  year’s  scoring  leaders.  If 
you’re  at  all  serious  about 
being  competitive,  then  you 
should  sit  down,  or  at  least 


categorize,  all  or  most  of  the 
players  available. 

That  way,  when  the  guy 
drafting  ahead  of  you  takes  the 
player  you  were  going  to  take, 
you  don’t  have  15  other  guys 
screaming  at  you  to  hurry  the 
hell  up  and  you’re  not  rushed 
into  a foolish  pick. 

Three  or  five-year  statistical 
reports  are  handy  to  have,  so 
you  can  identify  the  consistent 
scorers.  You  may  have  to  buy  a 
pool  tip  sheet  or  a current  NHL 
guide  to  get  that  in-depth  infor- 
mation. 

Your  research  should  include 
finding  out  which  minor  lea- 
guers from  last  season  have  a 
good  shot  at  making  the  NHL 
and  playing  regularly.  You 
should  also  check  into  which 
junior  grads,  college  grads, 
free  agents,  former  drafts  and 
Europeans  are  good  bets  to 
break  into  an  NHL  team’s 
playoff  lineup. 

Be  advised,  however,  be- 
cause scoring  stars  in  the 
minors,  junior  or  college  ranks 
don’t  always  meet  with  the 
same  success  in  the  big  time. 
Some  NHL  general  managers 
divide  minor  leaguers’  offen- 
sive output  in  half  to  see  what 
they’re  capable  of  scoring  in 
the  big  league. 

Paying  close  attention  to 
daily  news  reports  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  season,  in  both 
the  print  and  broadcast  media, 
will  help  you  size  up  who’s 
going  to  make  the  team  for  the 
playoffs  and  who’s  not.  Put 
asterisks  beside  any  player 
who  is  coming  off  a serious 
injury  or  is  injury-prone.  In 
that  case,  if  you’ve  got  a choice 
to  make  between  two  equal 
players  and  one  in  injury- 
prone,  your  decision  is  simple. 

As  far  as  Europeans  are 
concerned,  they  generally  take 


time  to  adjust,  although  some 
have  made  quick  impressions. 
The  rule  of  thumb  is  that  their 
second-year  output  will  greatly 
exceed  their  rookie  stats,  bar- 
ring injuries,  which  is  why 
Vancouver’s  Petri  Skriko  and 
Hartford’s  Ulf  Samuellson,  for 
example,  might  be  good  late- 
round  acquisitions  this  year. 

As  far  as  drafting  tech- 
niques, don’t  load  up  your  team 
with  players  from  one  NHL 
team  (maybe  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Edmonton  Oilers) 
because  if  the  team  does  poor- 
ly, so  will  you  and  your  buddies 
in  the  pool  might  consider  you 
a bit  stupid.  The  idea  is  to  draft 
players  from  scoring  teams. 
For  example,  Buffalo’s  John 
Tucker  is  probably  a better 
natural  goal  scorer  than  Cal- 
gary’s Joe  Mullen,  but  Tucker 
plays  for  Ted  Sator’s  staid 
Sabres  while  Mullen  plays  for 
Bob  Johnson’s  offensive 
Flames.  Mullen  may  be  a 
better  pick.  That  phenomenom 
extends  to  the  divisions  as  well. 
Generally  speaking,  Smythe 
and  Norris  equal  offense,  while 
Patrick  and  Adams  equal  de- 
fense. There  are  some  obvious 
exceptions,  however. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  defen- 
semen. There  aren’t  many 
Paul  Coffeys,  Ray  Bourques, 
or  Mark  Howes  out  there  and 
you  may  be  better  off  with  a 
third-line  forward  than  a front- 
line defenseman. 

And  finally,  this  piece  of 
foolproof  advice:  If  your  hock- 
ey pool  doesn’t  have  a ban  on 
No.  99,  they  don’t  split  up  his 
goals  and  assists,  and  you’re 
picking  first  overall,  take  him  - 
you  won’t  regret  it,  believe 
me. 

Good  luck  in  your  playoff 
pools,  guys,  and  may  the  best 
men/man  win! ! ! ! 


